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ln the Khleidoscope of April.5, we intimated our in- 
‘tention to give a series of the most recent annual 
rR ORGAN, Me reports of the various charitable institutions which | 
do such honour to our native town.—In page 145 od 
rolite artig{ ME that number, under the head Philanthropist, we 


ly directly ME commenced our collection wich the Report of the, 
is for them IME seranger’s Friettd Society, and we are gratified to) 
—- hat the publication of that document has} 


mate reeive ¢ ¢ | 
mre tae Fy been attended with effects advantageous to) 


hange tha, ' the interests of that most admirable institution —I 

from thes pursuance of our. design, we now proceed to lay 
Sona pefore our readers, the last Report of the Liverpool 
new impr. fae Penitentiary, which is drawn up in a manner highly 


creditable to the writer, and calculated to produce 
a lively impression amongst those to whom it is 
gidressed We shall be glad of any assistance in 
this department of our journal, from those who 


ofthe fue 
ote 
renmediany 






|} again say, “till your long projected scheme of a 


of you yourselves coutemplate ;—why refuse in the 


Ourselves. We are all of one great family, and a 
God of tove and benevolence is our common Father. 
He it is who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, aud sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” “He is no respecter of persons, but iv 


éousness is’ accepted of him.” Let us, then, once 
more address ourselves ta those who have hitherto 
declined to unite with us in reliéving the deplorable 
objects of this charity ; and especially to the clergy 
and members of the. Established Church, let us 


Penitentiary is really carried .into effect; do not 
withhold from ‘ours those contributions which will 
euable us to go on with the game benevolent work 


mean while to join with us in removing those de- 
plorable calamities, in lessening those moral evils, 
and in implanting those religious principles, feelings, 
and habits, which every charitable and humane 
heart must rejoice to see accomplished ;—and we 
now add, consider also how necessary it is ‘to do 
the work of him that sent yon whilst it is day, fo 








itlemen . wee 


have the best means of furnishing us with the earliest 
ent, and “ 


intelligence. 


REPORT 
OF THE LIVERPUOL PENITENTIARY, | 
ane <a 
mit me, thi Hl the Liverpool Female Penitentiary being upou 


what appean 


xcellent insti 
nd have ofta 
the 


» limited a scale as to contain oply twenty females, 
having been now established eight years, it 
annot be expected that the present Anuual Report 
hold exhibit any thing materially different from 
the preceding one of iast year. Yet the Committce 

it right, in duty to the public and to them- 
ves, not merely to give a bare statement of the 
wonts and of the numbers in the house, but to 
bjon a few observations on the past aud present 
reamstances’of iae ust ation, 
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Feplayel He C2"--n parison of the receipts of the past year 
am perfedy BMBith those of "te preceding one, it appears, there 
+s re as been a sosall dimindiion af the subscribers, and 


hich would have had a serious effect tipow~the 
nds of the Charity, had it not been counterbalanced 
yy an increase in the amount received for work 
, by donations, and by a handsome legacy from 
deceased friend. It is, however, a gratifying 
bnsideration, that the expenditure (exclusive of 
146 paid for paving) has uot in a greater degree 
xceeded that of the former year, since the average 
umber of residents this year has been larger. That 


‘manufacta, 
A premium dj 
old in a 
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en all ope 
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fe be increased expense has not been more, the Com- 
———$—— e : ; 

- to thank imeetee beg leave to state, is owing to the strict 
n to the vef jtion which is paid by the matron to prudence 
hed by GPRBid economy, under the active superintendance of 


e Ladies’ Committee, aud has removed the aaxiety 









leidoscope,tmmbich they felt on the departure of the former much 
Re hte mMEsteemed and judicious matron, lest hur place should 
0 ‘eae wohieeet be suitably filled up by her successor. Yet the 
stable to MEummittee have still to repeat their regret, that the 
| Ross's vo 


ual subscriptions are below the expenditure, and 
Mess these are -incredsed, or some unexpected 
uefactions or legacies are- bestowed, some con- 
derable diminution of the present small number 


females must ‘take place, or even the Institution 
» and pl If be altogether abandoned. 
ster AssiJM Aud will the inhabitants of Liverpool, a place so 
re oy . stly celebrated fur its numerous public eharities, 


bit so useful, so interesting an establishment as 
is refuge fur the must destitute and pitiable of our 





shy prep 
t ie 


ane . MEE w-creatures to languish, or perhaps fall iato 
rresponden y: Will they turn a deaf ear to the earnest 
a ate eaties of the hopeless forsaken female, who says, 





ith a heart tora with anguish, and a countenance 
thed in tears, “ What shall { do? I have lost my 
ence, uy character, my friends, and if your 
table aid is denied, there is nothing before me 
tthe dreadful necessity of continuing in siu, and 
perishing.” Can they contemplate this poor, 
endless, and degravled fellow mortal, brought by 
fuction, ignurance, and vice, to the verge of 
“th and moral destruction, aud refuse even a 
Necumary coutribution towards restoring her 
virtue, to peace, and to her God! Forbid ii 


as in the® 
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co. Aven! Forbid it’ every privciple of our mos: 
ly religion! and every powerful sympathy of the 
Hall, mau heart! Surely the spirit of the religion of 


mst, our Lord and Master, will not plead in vaw 


4 the night cometh when no man can work.’ ” 





_ That thentibty of this Institution has occasionalty 
been questioned, we are well aware: ‘but we hesitat: 
Pdot to say, the remark has origiyated th want of duc 
dig siry into the plan, the management, and the 
effects of this Charity. .And we would ask such 
persons, whether they have considered the variety 
of accidental, temporary, and almust involuntary 
cases of error which occur? and whether the proper 
separation of such transgressors from those who ar 
long practised in vice is not almost certain to lead 
to refurmation? vay, whether even of those who are 
more abandoned we have reason cutirely to despair? 
A still more satisfactory answer may, however, b: 
given, by a reference to the internal affairs of th. 
establishment: by which it appears, that.from th. 
zeal, atteation, and judicious coiudict of Whore 
ladies and Ministers of religion whe ‘visit the peni- 

i J 
tents, the happiest effects are produced upon some, 
and order and decorum in the conduct of almost 
all, that fewer instances of misconduct amongst 
them have occurred during the last yedr than in avy 
former one; that favovrable accounts continue tu 
be received from most of those who have been put 
to service, or restored to their friends ; aud that the 
most gratifying testimonials to the religious and 
moral improvement of many of these unfortonatc 
outcasts, are recorded in the books by the visitors 
To these desirable ends the state of the sick peni- 
tent mentioned in last year’s report, aud also that 
of the interesting young female who lately died in 
the Institution, have been instrumental; for the 
contemplation of the bodily and imental sufferings 
consequent on vice, contrasted with a mind restored 
toa state of humility, gratitude, and pious resigna. 
tion, cannot fail to produce beneficial reflections, 
and to awaken in those who are here removed out 
of the way of temptation, powerful motives to 
virtue and holiness. But it is not from their being 
separated from vicious companions, and contem 
plating religious conduct in others, that the Com- 
mittee rely as the sule means of reclaiming thr 
objects of their solicitude. Idleness and ignorance 
must be supplanted ; and in this view of the subject, 
the Committee notice with additional pleasure, the 
increased quantity of work done during the last 
year; aud also the progress which has been made by 
some of the peuitents in learning to read. Thus 
are they qualifying themselves to become useful 
members of that society which they have formerly 
disgraced and injured; and thus are they enabling 
themselves to cousult the oracles uf Divine Truth, 
which are so admirably calculated to induce then 
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7 ¢aner. 
“Tam buta gotherer and disposer of other men's 
stuf.” Watton. 
a ~<a - 
POLAR EXPEDITION. 


(Continued from the former Numbers of the Kalei- 
doscope, pages 53, 82,86, 89, 112, 113, 155, 187.) 
THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDS,—NATURE OF 
+ THE COUNTRY,—ITS PRODUCE, INHA- 
BITANTS, MODE OF LIVING, MANNERS, | 
CUSTOMS, AND RELIGION, 












strata. This conjecture is strengthened by 
the nature of the few specimens collected, 
which, a® may 
almost, entirely limited to gniess, a circum- 
stance to be expected from the stratified 
appearance already described. The granite, 
it will be seen, is supposed, in the remarks 
| which — that list, to be the produce 
i< veins; besides > ye two substances, 
there is a specimen 0 hyry from C 

| Melville, whteletioy inv all A robabitity, "a 
fragment from a vein. At Cape York, it 
is probable, that some members of the trap 
family exist, although it is impossible to 
determine under what form, as a solitary 
specimen only was found, and that was a 
rounded pebble ; it is a very compact and 
fine-grained green stone,’ of a somewhat 
porphyritic character, and is the rock used 
by the natives for the purpose of cutting 
the fragments of iron from the masses of that 








The country to which I have given the 
name of Arctic Higblands,. is situated in’ 
the north-east corner of Baffin’s. Bay,..bé.| 
tween the latitudes: of 76; and.?7. 40. N, | 
and: the-longitudes of 60. and 72. west, thus’ 
extending on the sea-shore for one hundred 
and twenty miles in a N, W. direction; the 
breadth, where widest, does not exceed 
twenty miles, and towards the extremities| 
is reduced to nothing. It is bounded on the 
south by an immense barrier of mountains 
covered with ice, which takes its rise in 
latitude 74. 30. and extends to 76. north.—| 
As far as could be judged from the ships 
this barrier is impassable, and in many places 
the solid ice extends for several miles into 





the sea from the precipices with which it is 
connected. The interior country presents 
an irregular group of mountainous. land, 
‘declining grafaally from the high. ridge 
before mentioned towards the sea, which it 
reaches in an irregular manner, and still at 
a considerable elevation; the sea-cliffs 
ranging from five hundred to one thousand 
feet in height. This tract is almost entirely 
covered with ice, and appeared to be im- 
passable. On the surface of the land, above 
the cliffs, a scanty appearance ‘of vegeta- 
tion, of a yellowish green colour, and some- 
timés of a heath brown, was to be seen; 
and, at the foot of the cliffs, similar traces‘ 
of a wretched verdure were also apparent. 
Among the cliffs are seen deep ravines filled 
with snow, through which the marks of| 
torrents were perceptible: these cliffs run| 
out in many places into capes, and are 
skirted by islands which are clear of sea! 
ice, and therefore washed by the waves. 
Hence, it probably happens, that the snow 
does not lie there, and thus they assume the 
appearance of the verdure just described. 
his coast is, therefore, the resort of wild 
fowl in the breeding season ; and, from its 
exposure to the sea winds, must be sooner 
and longer open than the more southern 
parts, which are narrower, and where the 
water is shallower, for tle same reasons, it 
must be both sooner and later the resort of 
seals and sea-unicorns. The boundary of 
this region must be placed to the northward 
of Whale Sound at Cape Robertson ; from 
that cape towards the north the mountains 
rise immediately from the sea, with a rapid 
ascent, and form a ridge similar to that 
which takes its rise at Cape Melville. Thus 
it is enclosed on all sides, and precluded 
frem all possibility of communication b 














.to forsake the error of their ways—to lead them “ as 
uew-burn babes, to imbibe the sincere milk of the 
word, that they may grow thereby,” and to“ approve 
things that are excellent, being filled with the fruit: } 
f righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ to th 
glory and praise of God.” 

Animated by these delightful considerations, the 
Commitice now present this report to their friend: 
and the public; at the same time remembering, tha: 
“though Paul planted, and Apollos watered, it was 
God who gave the increase.” 

N_ B.—Subscriptions will be received by Mr. John 
Eason, the Vice Presideut; Mv.Juho Leigh, Queen’s 





whatever denomination of its votaries we address 


Jand with any other inhabitants of this 
country, should there be any to the east 
ward of them. With respect to the geology 
of this country, it is impossible to do more 
than to offer some conjectures, our naturalist 
being unfortunately unacquainted with this 
subject. As far as could be judged, the 
cliffs appeared, wherever they were exposed, 
to present an appearance of stratification, 
the lines 0: separation of the strata seeming 
to occupy high angles. The , eneral out- 
line and character of the country also ap- 
peared to bespeak the general existence of 
primary rocks, from the summits of the 





substance. 
: The most important mineral production 
of this country, is the iron already described, 
which is found only at Sowallick, or the 
iron Mountains. It is only necessary to 
ald, that it has been examined by Dr. 
Wollaston, and found to contain nickel; 
and that it is probably of meteoric origin, 
since all the masses hitherto found in dif- 
ferent places, which are equally attributed 
to this, are distinguished by that peculiarity. 
the vegetable productions of this country 
may be said to consist of heath, moss, and 
coarse grass. There is nothing like culti- 
vation, nor did it appear that the natives 
make use of Veguiahle food; scanty and 
limited as it is, however, it is not without 
its use; the moss, which is found in great- 
est plenty, is six or eight inches in length, 
and when dtied and immersed i the oil 
or blubber of the seal or sca unicorn, serves 
for a wick, and produces a comfortable 
fire for cooking and warmth, as well as for 
light. The heath and grass serve for food 
and shelter for hares and game, which the 
natives informed us, were in abundance ; 
and the stems of heath tied together make 
a good handle for the whip, with which 
they chiefly manage their dogs. 

he whale fisheries of this country might 
undoubtedly be pursued with great success, 
in Prince Regents Bay, and in Melville 
Bay. ‘The fish are here not only large and 
numerous, but, probably from their having 
never been disturbed, tame, and easy to be 
approached. There cannot be a doubt but 
that the whole of this bay might be visited 
every season, and the circumstance of the 
ships employed in the fishery returning 
clean, (a term used when they have taken 
no fish) can only be attributed to their leav- 
ing the bay before they ought —This they 
are often obliged to do for want of provi- 
sion, and the practice of sending so small 
a supply, which is too often the case, either 
from the illiberality or parsimony. of the 
owners, Cannot be too severely reprehended ; 
as it is, it not only prevents the masters 
and crews from standing a fair chance with 
those better provided, to the ruin of their 
character and employment, but te the im- 
minent risk of their lives. By remaining 
twelve or fourteen days longer than the 
usual time, ships might with safety arid ase 
reach these hordes, load, and return when 
the ice had dissolved. 
Besides this, it is more than probable, 
that a valuable fur trade might be establish. 
ed; numbers of black foxes were actually 
seen by the officers and men, who were on 
shore at Crimson Clifis, and also the traps » 
used by the natives in catching them ; end 
we were informed that the country abounded 
in them. There can be no doubt that peo- 
ple who are of so harmless a disposition as 
the Arctic Highlauders, might be’ easily 
instructed to collect these skins, which they 
do not seem to value, or make 60 much use | 
of as those of the seal and the bear, The 
ivory of the sea-unicorn, the sea-horse s 
teeth, and the bears teeth, also be 
considered as articles of trade. All there’ 
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be seen in the list, seem». 
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ties, such as knives, oails, small harpoon 
heads, pieces of iron, wood of any descrip- 
tion, crockery ware, and various cheap and 
useful utensils and tools; both to the great 
benefit of the merchant, and to that of this 
secluded race of human beings. 

When the natives of this country were 
first discovered, their language was upin 
telligible to Sacheuse ; and, at the second 
interview, he found much difficulty in hold- 
ing a communication ; but, at length, dis- 
covered that they spoke the Humooke 
dialect. Upon inquiry, I found that 
Sacheuse had been nursed by an old wo- 
man, who was a native of Oppernowick, in 
lat. 73. N. who taught him this dialect. It 
not only differs mate rially in the pronuacia- 


tion of the words, but also in the names of 


many articles, from the Eskimaux language, 
as spoken in the southern part of Danish 
Greenland, and is peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of the northera parts of that country. 
It was believed, however, that the northern 
was the most ancient, or most original lan- 

uage. There is a still greater difference 
ante the dialect of the Arctic Highland- 
ers and the Humooke, the former being 

voken very slow, and the names of things, 
the most common in all countries, being 
totally diflerent. 

They each seem to bave the same practice of 
uniting a number of words; a character equally 
common amung the languages of the North American 
Continent; the same method of declining by definite 
terminations; and they also use the negative, njilak, 
as a termination to verbs, ‘Their numbers go as far 
as five, exactly like the southern Eskimaux ; but 
they buve no method of marking the day, which, in 
the south, is dune by the tide. They bad no names 
for any kind of fish, (except the whale) which they 
seemed unacquainted with the use of as food, Tron, 
which is certainly found in the north, and not in the 
south, ix called by both sowick ; this is also the name 
of @ koife ia the south, but in the north it is called 
bellaouduk, ‘The moon in the south is called pinga, 
iv the north haimut ; but it isknown to both nations 
by the name of anningack, which shows, they are 
equally ac quaipted with the sane mythological fable 
of the origin of the moon, When Sacheuse was 
desived to ask if they bad a king, he pronounced 
the words nultikab, signifying a personin authority; 
then nakouachk, i.e. a strong man, who can kill 
more seals, and is respected and dreaded; but they 
did not understand him, He at last recollected that 
pisarsuck had been used as the oame of a chief, 
they tmmediately answered in the affirmative, and 
said his vame was 7'ufloowak, 

The origin of the Arctic Highlanders, or ioha 
bitants of Prince Regent's Bay, is a question as yet 
javolwed in pecaliar obscurity, They exint moa 
corner of the world by far the most secluded which 
haw yet beea discovered, aud have no know led ge of 
avy thing but what originates, or ix found, in then 
own country; ger have they any tradition how they 
cime to this spot, or from whence they came ; hav- 
ing, until the moment of our arrival, be lieved them- 
selves to be the only inhabitants of the aviverse, and 
that all the rest of the world was a mass of ice. 

The dress of the Aretic Highlanders consists of 
three pieces, which arc all comprised in the name of 
“¢unnich.” The upper one is made of seal-skin, 
with the hair outside, and i# similar to the woman's 
jacket of the South Greenlander, being open only 
near the top, so as ty equal the size of the wearer's 
face. At the bottom it is formed ike a shirt, but 
terminating in a tongue before and bebind, the hood 
part being ncatly trimmed with fox's skin, and made 
to fall back on the shoulders, or cover the head, as 
required, Thisis lined, in geveral, with eider-dack, 
or awk skins; and this lining being close at the 
bottom, and open near the breast, serves as a pocket. 
The vext piece of dress, which scarcely reached the 
kove, is also uncomfortably small in the upper part, 
so that, in stooping, the skin is exposed. This is 
mude of bear or dog's skin, and fastened up with a 
string. The boots are made of seal-skin, with the 
how inwards, the soles being covered with sea-horse 
hide; they reach over the knees, and mect the mid 
dle part of the dress, The whole of these ave made 
by the women, the needles used being of ivory, and 
the thread ix of the sinews of the seal, split: the 
eas are so neat that they can scarcely be distin- 
gushed, They infor med us, thet in the winter, or 
ax the weather got colder, they had a garment of 
bear skins, which they put on as a cloak; but this 
we did not see, vor were we able to persuade them 
to spare suy part of their dress. T he Arctic High- 
Janders are of adirty copper colour, Uscir stature is 
about five feet, their bodies corpulent, aud their 
features much resembling the Exkunaux of South 
Greenland. The following description of Erwick, 
and of bis nephews, Morshoiek and Otoonieh, will 
give just idea of the whole tribe of these people 
This man, who appeared iv be about forty years of 
eye, mensured five feet one inch iw height, bis skin 
bring of a dirty copper colour, rather darker than 
the geverality: his tace wav broad, his forehead 
narrow and jow, with some wrinkles, and the nose 
small oud straight; the cheeks full, round, and 
ruddy, even Urrough the oil and dirt which covered 
them, bis mouth was large, generally balf open, aud 


showing that he had fost his fore teeth, the remain 


‘animal food, but the seal and sea-unicora are pre- 
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in his countenance, it slso bore that in- 
escribable mixed appearance of ignorance and 
wildness, that characterises all uncivilized people. 
In walking, he secmed inactive, and it was with 
\dificulty be got up the ship’s side. 
| Marehuick appeared to be 23 years of age; he 
\was not so dark as his uncle; his features were so 
pleasing, that he got the name of the “handsome 
\native;” he was not so corpalent as the rest, but in 
every other respect his appearance was the same. 
Otooniah was about 21 years of age; his features 
jwere much freckicd, and we recognised a likeness 
between him and a Greenlander we had seen in N.E. 
\Bay; both these, who were brothers, had white 
jregular teeth, aud were five fect high. The greatest 
lnumber of natives seen was about 18; many at- 
jtempts were made to discover the numbers of the 
\tribe, but without success, as they could reckon no 
further than five, and could therefore only say, 
“ pleuty people,” pointing to the north; and, it must 
be recollected, that this was only a party detached 
from the main body. 

Ervick, being the senior of the first party that 
came on board, was judged to be the most proper 
jperson to question on the ‘subject of religion. 1 
directed Sacheuse to ask him, if he bad any know. 
ledge of a Supreme Being ; but, after trying every 
word used in his own language to express it, he 
could not make him understand what he meant. It 
was distinctly ascertained that he did not worship 
the sup, moun, stars, or any. image, or living crea- 
ltnre. When asked, what the sun or moon was for, 
|he said, to give light. He bad no knowledge, or idea, 
how he came into being, or of a future state; but 
said, that when he died, he would be put into the 
ground.—Having fully ascertained that he had no 
idea of a beneficent Supreme Being, 1 proceeded, 
through Sacheuse, to inquire if he believed in an 
evil spirit, but he could not be made to understand 
what it meant. The word angekok, which means a 
conjuror, or sorcercr, was then pronounced to him, 
in the South Greenland Eskimanx language. He 
said, they had many of them, that it was in their 
power to raise a storm, or make a calm, and to 
drive off seals, or bring them; that they learned 
this art from old Angekoks, when young ; that they 
were afraid of them; but they bad generally one in 
every family. Mejgack gave precisely the same 
answers, and had the same notions, but was not so 
intelligent as Ervick.—Finding that Otooniah, the 
aephew of Ervick, a lad of 18 years of age, was a 
young angekoh, 1 got him in the cabin by himself, 
and, through Sacheuse, asked him how he learned 
this art. He replied, from an old angekok: that he 
could raise the wind, and drive off seals and birds. 
He said that this was done by gestures and words ; 
but the words had no meaning, nor were they said or 
addressed te any thing but the wind or the sea. He 
was positive, that in this incantation he did not re: 
ceive assistance from any thing, vor could he be 
made to understand what a good or an evil spirit 
meant.— When Ervick was told that there was an 
omnipotent, omnipresent, and invisible Being, who 
had created the sea and land, and all therein, he 
showed much surprise, and eagerly asked where he 
lived. When told that he was every where, he was 
inuch alarmed, and became very impatient to be on 
Ideck. When told that there was a future state, and 
lanother world, he said that a wise man, who had 
lived long before his time, had said, that they wer 
to go to the moon, but that it was not now believed, 
and that none of the others knew any thing of this 
lustory; they believed, however, that birds, and 
other hving creatures came from it. Although 
there is certainly no proof whatever that this people 
have any idea of a Supreme Being, or of a spirit 
good or bad, the circumstances of their having con- 
jurors, and of their going to the moon after death, 
are of a nature to prevent any conclusion from being 
drawn to that effect ; especially, as it must be evi- 
dent, that our knowledge of their language was too 
imperfect to obtain the whole of their ideas on the 
subject. 

We had not an opportunity of visiting the habi- 
tations of the Arctic Highlanders, nor did we see 
them but at too great a distance, to form a judgment 
either of their construction or comforts; but, from 
the description given by the natives, they appeared 
to be situated always near the sea-side, on a spot 
the least liable to be overwheluved by suow These 
houses are built entirely of stones, the walls being 
sunk three feet into the earth, and raised to three 
feet above it; the roof is in the form of an arch, 
andsuch holes as would admit air are filled up with 
mud; they bave no windows. The entrance is by a 
long, narrow, and nearly under-ground passage. 
The floor is covered with skins, on which they sit or 
sleep; several families living in one house, and each 
family bas a lawp made of hollowed stone, which is 
suspended from the roof, and in which. they burn 
the oil, or rather the blubber, of the seal and sea- 
unicorn, using dried moss for a wick ; fire is pro 
duced from iron and stone. This lamp, whieh is 
never extinguished, serves for light and warmth, 
and, at the same time, for cooking; and we ascer- 
tained, that they hgd a method both of boiling and 
roasting, or scorching their neat, which occupation 
falls entirely on the women. They eat all kinds of 
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ferved, as being more oily and agreeable to their 
|palates. Dogs are also esteemed excellent food, 
and are bred as live stock, as well as to draw the 
\sledge; but they are only eaten in winter, in times 
when no other food can be obtaincd. The men 





| and by this means induce him to come on the ice 


catch the seals, either when they are asleep, or by 





N the size of a shepherd’s dog, they have a head like 


animal, and the shaft is then 
which is tied to it for the p 
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pulled back py-a line 
urpuse. The anit 





seal-skin buoy, which fatigues him. As he must 
come up, in some. poul to respie, dike the bjack 
whale, he is followed aud despatched with the spears ; 
as thy animal frequents the chasms and pools in the 
ice, he falls an easy prey to the natives. 

We could not feara “the precise manner in which 
they take the bears, but they informed us that they 
attacked them in the water, The foxes and hares 
are takea in traps made of stones, 
grotto, and baving a narrow entrance, which is closed 
by a stone that falls down when the animals enter to 
take the bant left within it. - The natives described 
to us an animal which they called humminick, but 
said it was tvo large for them to kill; it has, by 
their account, a born on its back, and is very swift, 
I therefore suppose it must be a reindeer, They 
have also an animal knowa to both countries by the 
name of ancarok, but which 1 cannot find to be 
mentioned by writers on Greenland. Sacheuse says 
it is not uncommon about North-East Bay and Disco 
Bay, where its cry is continually heard at night. 
It 1s very wild, and can seldom be approached, being 
very active aod fierce; the Eskithaux are afraid of 
it. He says it resembles a cat, but is three times 
larger, that it moves by jumping more than by 
running, and lives in holes and caverns in the rocks ; 
that it eats hares and partridges, which it lies in 
wait for, and catches by springing on them. The 
hares, seen by our people, were white. The foxes 
were generally black, but they were also scen both 
of a white and of the common colour which they 
have in southern countrits; unfortunately none of 
them were taken, and therefure~thcy cannet be 
particularly described. The degs are the only 
animals that have been domesticated by the Arctic 
Highlanders, and are of various colours; they are 


a wolf, and a tail like a fux; their bark resembles 
the latter, but they have a how] like the former. 

Au Arctic Highlander never huots or travels to 
any distance but on bis sledge, and he always car- 
ries with him his spear and ku:fe; from the rapidity 
with which they seem to drive, it may be fairly 
conjectured, they could travel fifty ov sixty miles a 
day, which, indeed, is known to have been done by 
the natives of South Greenland. The habits of this 
people appear tu be filthy in the extreme ; their faces, 
hands, and bodies, are covered with oil and dirt, 
and they lovk as if they neyer bad washed themselves 
since they were borv. Their hair was matted with 
filth, yet they seemed very tenacious of it; fur, wien 
a small piece was cut off from the head of one of 
Meigack’s suns, both he and his ‘father were much 
displeased, and showed great uneasiness vutil it was 
returned, when it was carefully wrapped in a piece 
of seal-skin, and put by the former into his pocket 
We learned that each man took one wife, when he 
was able to maintain a family; if she had children, 
he took no other, nor was she permitted to have 
avothe: husband; but if otherwise, the man may 
take another wife, and so ona third, until they have 
children, and the women have the same privilege. 
Ervick spoke very affectionately of Ins wife, who 
he said was a good one, because she had six sons ; 
when they took, or begged any fanciful thing, as‘a 
looking-glass or picture, they all said it was for their 
wives, They also show much respect to their mo- 
thers; for one of them said he would let me have {! 
his sledge, and another would have parted with his 
jacket, but his mother would be displeased. The 
dress of the women is, from what we could collect, 
the same as that of the men. We could not make 
out whether they lived to a great age or not, for the 
old people bad been sent to the mountains, or con- 
cealed on our approach, and we never saw them, 
nor did we see any of the children. I asked both 
Ervick and Meigack if they would spare one of their 
sons; to which they answered, they would not ; nor 
could either of them be tempted by any presents to 
consent to part with a child. Indeed, none of them 
were willing to leave their country; they seemed 
most happy and contented, their clothing was iu 
goud condition, and very suitable to the climate, 
and by their own account, they had plenty of pro- 
visions. They all ackuowledged Tuloowah as their 
king, represented him as a streng man, as very good, 
and very much beloved ; the name of his resideuce 
was Petowak, which they described to be neara large 
island, which could be no other than Wolstenholine 
island. He had a large house built of stone, which 
they described to be nearly as large asx the ship: 
that there were many houses near it, and that the 
mass of the natives lived there; that they paid him a 
portion of all they caught or found, and returned 
to this place whenever the sun went away, with the |! 
fruits of their labours. They could not be made to 
understand what was meant by war, nor had they 
any warlike weapons; and J gave strict and positive 
orders that no fire-arms, or other warlike weapons, 
should be shown them, or given to them ou any 
account, aud when they were with us all shooting 
parties were called in, They seemed to have no dis- 
eases among them, vor coald we learn that they died 
of any complaints peculiar to this or any other 
country. We saw no deformed persons among 
them, nor could we find out that there were any 5 we 
did not see any of the women or young children, but 
bad we been able to remain, | have no doubt they 
would have visited us. 
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A was not coloured. 
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iuiteresting, beivg apparently stained, or coy. 
some substance, which gave it a deep crimson cul 





immediately plunges, and carries down with bim the ¥At two, P. M. it fell nearly calm, aud { sent aha 


with Mr. Ross, midshipman, and Mr. Bey, 
assistant-surgeun, and a patty, to bring off 5 
the snow, and to make what remarks they coulq 
the circumstances attending it, as also to y 
specimens of the animal, vegetable, aud tin 
kingdoms, and to ascertain if this part of the e 
try was inhabited. They found that the sn 
penetrated even down to the rock, in many p 
a depth of ten or twelve feet, ‘by the’ Gotgaas 
matter, and that it had the appearance cf hay: 
been a long time in that state. The boat rety 
at seven witha quantity uf the snow, together »; 
specimens of the vegetation, and of the rocks: t 
snow was immediately examined by a microseo 
magnifying $10 times, and the substance appe 
to consist of particles like a very minute round gee 
and of a deep red colour: on some of the Particles 
small dark speck was also seen. It was the os 
opinion of the officers who examined it by the 
croscope, that it must be vegetable, and this Opiny 
secmed to gain strength, by the nature of the 
where it was found; these were the sides of the }; 
about 600 feet high, on the tops of which was 
vegetation uf yellowish green and reddish coloy 
The extent of these cliffs was about eight mile 
behind them at a considerable distance high mo 
tains were scen, but the snow which covered th 
In the evening 1 caused 

of the snow to be dissolved, and bottled, when 
water bad the appearance of muddy port-wine:, 
a few hours it depusited a sediment, which q 
examined by the microscope; some of it was brui 
and found to be composed wholly of red matty 
when applied to paper, it produced a colour 1 

to Indian red. It was preserved in three states, yj 
dissolyed and bottled, the sediment bottled, and 
sediment dried: these have been examived since oy 
return to this country, avd various opinions giv 
concerning it; but Dr. Wollaston seems to 

in that which we originally had, of its being a 
table substance, produced on the mountain imme 
diately above it. It cannot be a marine produetic 
as im several parts we saw it at least six miles fro} 
the sea, but always on the face or near the foot of 
mountain, 
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A MODERN CRICHTON. 
ame 
70 THE EDITOR. 





Str,—You will in all probability have read tty 
speech made by Archdeacon CoRBETT, at a meeling 
uf the Shropshive Bible Society. It contains an 
count of the early life and studies of Mr. Lee, w 
by his great attainments, unassisted by the ordina 
facilities of leisure, or of education, has well merits 
the title of the modern Cyichton. 1 will not attempt 
to draw a parallcl between the two, as the Reverevd 
Archdeacon has, in his specch, sufficiently pourtrayed 
the puiuts of similarity or contrast. The editor 
the paper from which | extract the Speech remarks! 
“The subjoined speech contains the account of 
very siugular character, aud offers to our consey 
plation an unexpected similitude. cEnwot ad 
our testimony to the truthef the circumstances 


ee 


related, for we areetiacgnainted with the pers 
to whom they apply: but the narrater is a mane 
credit and character, and on his authority the 
statement must rest. The accounts of prodigia 
are always received with doubt by pradent wen, 
We could have wished that Mr. Lee bad pursued 
his mathematical studics at Cambridge to the end, 
that his talents and attainments in, that branch 
might have been fairly put to the test, and com 
pared, by examiuation, with those of his coevals” 
Should the detail meet with your approbation, | 
propose tu myself the pleasure of scndiag you, ft 
a future publication,.an account of that prodigy 
Iearmug, Maglibecchi, the Florentine Librariay 
which ] forbear from transmitting with the preseat 
article, as it is already of considerable length) | 
intend it for the Kale‘duscope, well knowing that 
its leagth would preciude admission into the already 
overfiowing columns of the Mercury; which, how 
ever, seems to me to fall particularly within the plas 
of the Kaleidoscope. 

A CONSTANT READER. 





w> We had already prepared the extraordinary d 
cument alluded to by our correspondent, whichis 
as follows :— 

At a meeting held some time ago, of the 
Shropshire Bible Society, Mr. Archdeacon 


‘Corbett spoke as follows :— 


‘+ Before | proceed to move, that the able 
and satisfactory report we have just hearl 
read-be printed, I cannot but advert to that 
part of it that records the sermons receilly 
preached at St. Chad’s church in this town, 
for the benefit of this institution. You have 
heard that the sum then collected was greatet 
than had been before received by us upon 
any Similar occasion, and that the preachers 
were Mr. Sanmel Lee and Mr, Langley. 

Mr. Langley it would be indecorous in mé 





Such is the substance of what we collected in our | 
short intercourse with this interesting people, which i 
| may appear in some points to he defee ive; but it}! 








lying down near the holes in the ice, aud making a 
great noise, which brings them to the surface. When 





must be recollected, that the ships were always in imo. |! 


tion, principally fron. the state of the weather, which | 


to say much at this time, for he is present; 
hut his merits are well known to us, as one 
of the Secretaries of this Society—one 0 
those gentlemen to whose zealous affection 


the animal appear, they imitate his ery, or grunt,|| rendered it impossible for us to send parties on shore || tor this cause, and to whose gratuitous lae 


after the first day. We still had daily Lopes of ob- | 


dor of which were, however, white and regular; his | and approach therm 5 when within reach, they strike) taining a more complete aceess to them, even to the \| 
Jive wene thick, particularly towards the middle; | him vo the pose with a spear made of sea-unicorn’s!| last moment, when we were obliged to leave this 


i‘ rt: n'a Seal, BLN , . di oceeding burth a) 
bis oxen email, black, owal, and wery approximate; |) bora, and soon despatch him, The sea-unicorn is)| part of the coast; and in py ones pei i le id j ames 
the soir wes bleck, course, long, and lank, and had) taken by a harpoon, the barbed part of which is | from our baet station, had still the prospect ef visits | histotian did at the mention of the nam 


iz, three inches long, having a line attached to 


certainly never been cut or combed; bis beard and 
mmstac bios, which were suffered to grow, were 
acanty, end coufined to the upper lp and chio; bie 
body war Geshy, incliniag to corpalenee, the hands 


it of about five fathoms in length, the other end of 
which is fastened to a buoy of a seal’s skin made, 


into a bag and inflated. The blade is fixed on the! 


tuck and “emall, Gugers short, aud the foot very fend of the shaft in such a manner that it may be! 


short avd thick 


ing their kmmg, and filling up the measure of tfor. | 
| mation respecting them, ‘These hopes were ulti |! 
| mately disappointed, 


We now discovered that the snow on the face of) 


Though good humour was fully disengaged from the baudle after it is Gaed in the’ the cliffs preseuted on appearance buth novel aud’ 


bours im it, we are very deeply indebt 
Kut Mr. Lee is not present, and at the mete 
tion of his name [may well say, as the Rowall 


of Cato and of Caesar, * Quoniam res obtue 
ferat silentia pre terire non fuit consilium. 
But 1 go further: I not only think i 
would be wrong in me to pass over ip silence 
the name of Mr. Lee, thas. brought before 
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ys, but I gladly .svize. the. opportunity: of 
wpresting my admiration at the rare talents 
ith which he is endowed ; and, Unable, as } 
oto do justice either to the powers'of his 
sind, or the goodness of his dispopitton . 
competent as 1 feel myselt to point ou: 
giber the extent. of his learning, or the 
jety of its ‘application ; yet so difficult is it 
eat from motives entirely. disinterested, 
jut I may be suspected of speaking with 
wme bias upon this sabject, when’ 1 an- 
junce Mr. Lee as a native of the parish 
sherein I was born, and wherein J have 
pontinued to resice ; and it might be supposed 
fom this circumstance, that I was early ac- 
wainted with the promise of so rich an har- 
vst; that I was familiar with the: progress 
gfsach un-looked for erudition: ‘but, ‘the 
pet is quite otherwise, The only education 
Yr. Lee received among us was that of a 
lage school, where nothing more was 
might than reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
wd he left this school at twelve years of age, 
in learn the trade of a carpenter and builder, 
under his ingenious and respectable relative, 
Mr. Alderman Lee, of this town; and it was 
pot till years after this that he conceived the 
yea of acquiring foreign. languages; and 
then it was with such singleness of heart 
that he pursued his object, that he neither 
wught nor accepted opportunities of com- 
punicating it; and it was not till after an 
interval. of six years, and then by chance, 
that I found out that he had io that. space 
gught himself to read and to write in Latin, 
in Greek, and in Hebrew. He had taught 
himself the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the 
Samaritan laiguages—and ali this unaided 
by any instructor, uncheered by any literary 
companion, uniufluenced. by the hope either } 
of profit or of praise. And here let me 
pse at this very singular feature in the 
portrait | am endeavouring to delineate ; for 
vhere shall we meet with a devotion to let- 
yrs so soljtary and so pure? I know, in- 
ked, that instances are not unfrequent, 
were the mind has arisen superior to its 
sigmal destination, or where eminence has 
en attained under circumstances adverse 
ai unfavourable. But we more generally 
hd, that a foundation has been laid, and 
that those who have distinguished themselves 
a scholars have gone through the regular 
routine of classical education, or been ‘as- 
sisted by masters of superior abilities. Such 
wat case with Mr. James Crichton, o! 
Clunie, in Stu better known by the | 
name of § The admirable Criehton,’ in the | 
list of whose tutors we find the nanvé even: 
of Buchanan. And having introduced the | 
mention of this extraordinary person, this 
‘Phoenix of Literature,’ as he is designated 
by one of his biographers, I would willingly | 
run some parallel. between him and Mr. Lee ; 
for though comparisons are justly said to be 
oiious, yet, if 1 take my example from the 
sixteenth century, } shall scarcely be accused 
of sinning against the spirit of this whole- 
sme proverb, more especially as my object 
is merely that of elucidation; nor is it ne- 
tessary for my purpase to endeavour to 
depreciate the panegyrics of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, or the authorities he quotes, by 
the more sober criticism of Dr. Kippis ; for 
Iknow not that the warmest admirers of the 
Admirable Crichton have advanced any thing 
toncerning him, a few hyperbolical expres- 
tions excepted, that is superior to what Mr. 
Lee has done, or may well be supposed capa- 
be of doing, if he thought right and fit so 
todo. Mr. Crichton, then, was the son of 
agentleman of ancient family and hereditary 
fortune, and therefore we may presume, that, 
in-addition to the living assistance I have 
mentioned, he was amply supplied with the 
wal helps and incitements to learning, and 
that at an age whee the mind 1s most ductile 
aad open to such pursuits; whilst, on the 
other hand, .we find Mr. Lee oppressed with 
the cares and labours of life, without any 
iting assistant whatsoever ; without the sti- 
milus either of hope or of fear; seeking 
Concealment rather than the smile of appro- 
ation, and very scantily supplied with the 
Ieeessary materials: for Mr, Lee’s earnings 
this time were barely safficient to the 
perest maintenance, yet he spared from 
this pittance to purchase such a grammar as 
tould be met with upon the book-stalls of 
ths town; and when he had read through a 
Yolome procured in asimilar manner, he was 





dons; was aot acquired by 4bre: 





indulges, or bythe omission ‘of arly of those 
‘\¢complishmehts in which it hecomes ya dd 
teman to exeel, Now, so far as. this marks 
vut the interruptions-given to Mr. Crichton's 
severer ,stadies, we shall find those of ‘Mr. 
Lee at least equally broken in upon, audthat 
from causes..much ;more imperative. Mr. 
Lee had not .to balance between reading and 
relaxation; h* had to’ pass from bodily fa- 
tigue to mental. exertiog—~fon he omitted, 
during the six years Ihave mentioned, none 
of the hours usually. appropriated to manual | 


samvtice pianemandinibatedan i his discourses] ‘*e “ radwat pangply” of pure motive and right 
iny of those pleasures.in which youth asu infra a freedom seveeet. equal to that principiv’, before he began the assaa; and, ve 
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of the best practical preacher, 

pe Scr 

® The venerable and benevolent speaker omitted 
to mention the zealous and persevering patronage 
which he himself has always afforded, and still con- 
tinues to afford, to Mr Lee; and whose hberality 
and kindgess,; in conjunction with Dg, Scots, are, 
we know, constant themes of their pupil’s gratitude. 


5 etl To be tonbluded next wiv, 
[ese neanesarsseann. sremnnmeenswomssns = eressernamee] 
Che Maturalist’s Diary, 
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labour; he retired regularly to rest at ten 
o’clock at night: he suffered during this} 
time from a complaint in his eyes; and of 

the inadequate leisure thus left him, part 
even of that_was dedicated to what may be 

deemed accomplishment : so that it does not 
appear that Mr. Crichton either read or re- 

membered with greater rapidity than Mr. 

Lee has done. And when Mr. Lee ex- 

changed his trade for the superintendence of 
a charity school, his hours were not ‘much } 
more at his own disposal. It was ‘at this 
time that that well known and much respec- 
ted Oriental scholar, Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
one while Persian Secretary to Mr. Hastings, 
iin India, furnished Mr. Lee with an Arabic 
Grammar; and he had then, for the first 
time in his .life, the pleasure of conversing 
upon the study in which he was engaged : 
and it is to this auspicious circumstance, im- 
proved as it was by the wonderful proficieney 
of Mr. Lee on the one hand (for in a few 
months he was capable of reading, writine, 
and composing in both Arabic and Persie, ) 
and to the unremitting kindness of Dr. Scott 
on the other, that we may attribute Mr. Lee’s 
subsequent engagement with the Church 
Missionary Society, his admission at Queen’s 
Colleze, Cambridge, and his ordination as a 
Minister of the Established Charch.* But 
in defence of what I have ventured to assert, 
I mast endeavour to draw this parallel some- 
what closer. One of the admirable Crich- 
ton’s historians asks, Whether it does not 
surpass comprehension, that in his 2Ist year 
he should: be master of ten different lan- 
guages, and perfectly well seen in philosophy 
the mathematics, theology, the belles lettres, 
and other sciences. Now I will endeavour to 
take these attributes in the order in which j 
have quoted them. And first as to languages. 
If Mr. Crichton began his grammar at six 
years of age, a supposition by no means im- 
probable, considering the aptness of | the 
scholar, his station in life, and the practice 
of the times, we shall then find that th: 
hich degree of knowledge we have stated 
was acquired in about, 14 years; and it iv 
now about I4 years since Mr. Lee first 
opened a Latin grammar, and he has in that 
time taught himself 17 different languages. 
[t is further said, that Mr. Crichton offered 
to dispute in the 12 following languages :— 








1 Hebrew 5 Latina 9 English 

2 Syriac 6 Spanish 10 Dutch 

3 Arabic 7 French 11 Flemish 

4 Greek 8 Italian 12 Sclavonian 


Those Mr. Lee has taught himself are the 
following :— 


1 Latin 7 Avabic 13 Ethiopic 
2 Greek 8 Persic 14 Coptic 

3 Hebrew 9 Hindostanee | 15 Malay 

4 Chaldee 10 French 16 Sanscrit 

5 Syriac 11 German 17 Bengalee 





6 Samaritan 12 Italian 
and which, if we add the English, included 
in Mr. Crichton’s list of 12, it makes 18, o¢ 
an excess of one-third. As to philosoptiy, 
the term, when it stands by itself, is of ex- 
tensive, if not indefinite, meaning. The} 
skill with which Mr. Crichton disputed with 

philosophers, and upon philosophical sub- 

jects, is much insisted upon; but the only 

precise idea given us is his challenge to the 
University of Padua, offering to prove seve- 

ral errors in the philosophy of Aristotle. 
The extent of Mr. | ee’s reading upon such 

subjects I am unacquainted with ; but I hap- 
pen to know, that during the 6 years I have’ 
mentioned, he was conversant with the works) 
of Plato, made translations in English blank; 
verse from those of Boethius, and went| 
through the golden verses bearing the name| 
of Pythagoras; and, though the triumphant, 
publicity with which Mr. Crichton exhibited 
himself as an intellectual gladiator upon the 
stage of Europe is contrary to modern man- 
ners, and the very reverse of Mr Lees re- 
tired and unassuming manners ; yet, to show 








oved to pay it away again, as part of the 
Price of the next book he wished to purchase. 
Heve then is a string of difficulties sur- 
Mounted by Mr. Lee, which Mr. Crichton 


the same convertible genius in both, 1 need 
only mention, that Mr. Lee was no sooner) 


Jin holy orders than he accepted invitations 


to preach to the largest congregations —thar 


(CONTINVED MONTHLY.) 
— 


FOR MAY. 
_—S_— 

Returning Spring, 
Borne on the balmy pwn Be , 
Like a young beauteous bride from orient bowers, 
Sparkling with dewy gems and crowned with flowers ; 
Hastes to her favourite Isle, and round her pours, 
In rich profusion, health’s exhaustless stores. 


May, like its predecesyor April, is often very 
chaugeful, and cold winds and a gloomy atmosphere 
have, of late, usurped the place of a clear blue sky 
and an enliveaing sun. Unpromising as this revo- 
lution in. our climate may appear to our limited 
views, we must still console ourselves with reflecting 
that we can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
thousand blessings that we still eujoy, aud be con- 
tented to commit the care of the Seasons to Him, 
who knows best how to rule them in his consummate 
wisdom. : 

Think of the poor Greenlander’s dismal caves, 

When thro’ their long long night they buried lie ; 

Or the more wretched fands where hopeless slaves 

Toil hopelessly beneath the fervid sky. 

In Britain, blest with peace and competence, 

Rich Fortune's favours could impart no more + 

Heaven’s blessings equal happiness dispense, 

Believe my words, for I am old and poor ? 

Many who drudge in Labour’s roughest ways, 

By whom life’s simplest, lowliest walks are trod, 

Live happily to honoured length of days, 

Blessing kind Nature and kind Nature’s God | 
BLOOMFIELD. 

We canbot refuse a place in our natural bistory of 
the pleasant month of May, to the following stauzas, 
written by the amiable author of the * Farmer's Boy,’ 
in his twentieth year :— 

Hail, May ! lovely May! how replenished my pails t 

The young ewe o’erspreads the broad east streaked 

with gold : 
My glad heart beats time to the laugh of the vales, 

And Colin’s voice rings through the wood from the fold. 
The wood to the mountain submissively bends, 

Whose blue misty summit first glowe with the sun ! 
See! thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 

To join the mixed sports;—Hark! the tumult’s begun. 
Be cloudless, ye skics !—And be Colin but there ; | 

Not dew-spangled bents on the wide level dale, } 
Nor morning’s first smile, can more lovely appear 

Than his looks, since my wishes I cannot conceal. 
Swift down the mad dance, while blest Health prompts 

to move, ' 

We'll court joys to come, and exchange vows of truth ; | 
And haply, when Age cools the transports of Love, | 

Decry, like good tolks, the vain follies of youth. | 

To this pretty song we subjoin the * Melodies of | 
Morning and Evening,’ from two admired poets, as | 
forming & beautiful illustration of the scenery of | 
May. : 





MELODIES OF THE MORNING. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of éarly shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, and Tinnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with pail the tripping milkmaid sings: 
The whistling ploughman rtalks a held; and hark! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous Waggon rings 5 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge burst away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her ereial tow’r, 
' BEATTIE. 
—_— 


MELODIES OF THE EVENING. 


Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening’s close, 
Up vonder hill the village murmur fose ; 
There, as L passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened, from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The play ful children just let louse from sehool, 
The watcl *s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

? ; GOLDSMITH. 











Correspondence. 

TO THE EDITOR, H 

—_ H 

Sin,—When your correspondent A. NM. first. ven. || 

tured to call in question the propriety of the ladies | 
being so extensively engaged in the various associ 

ations of the present day, 1 instantly anticipated the) 

result. The versatile talents of the feinale sex have 

lately been so much cxerciked, in the various ea pac |) 

ties of chareh commitice women, treasurers, secre || 

taries, and vice-seerctaries, that {-erieW ® bnodred! 

pens would start gp mm defenre of the system which | 

has given they 80 much cclebrity. J think AM. 











ad not to combat. Again, itis said, that 
Mi. Crichton’s learuing, however stupens 








{he ascended the pulpit with the ease air 
" gelf- possession of one long uscd to the sta- 


must have béen conscious of having been arrayed in| 
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ppen to coincide in a great measure with b's op». 
nious, tnd sball have the same consulation incasecf my 
motives being misrepreseuted, | shall feel no hesita 
tioa in coming to his aid, “ against the mighty ;” 
though as yet I think he has not received my eh iu. 
jury in the strife of words, 1 may, at least, serve 
tv divide the attention of his adversaries, 

I would first premise, that, in my opinion, the ob- 
jects for which such strenuous exertions Lave been 
made, are in tbemselves excellent and laudable, and 
the motives of the great majority of those engaged 
in them, pure and dismterested, xo much so, thatit I 
were convinced the present system was the best that 
could be adopted, and that means could not be 
found, if sought fur, to do away with most of the 
evils complained of, | should feel some hesitation in 
admitting A. M.'s couclusion, that its bad effects ia 
the female character, more than counterbulauce the 
good we may bepe to arise from their endeavours. 
It requires but a superficial view of the subject to 
perceive, that the originators of the association re. 
ferred to, did not endeavour to do all the good they 
could in the most private and unobtrusive manner, 
but ostentatiously strove to give to their proceedings 
an eclatin publicity which would have beew much 
better avoided. Finding the other sex either too 
much occupied or indispoged to devote so much of 
their time, as would have beeu necessary for the fur- 
therance of their scheme, they seized a favourable 
opportunity of interesting the laiies ba their success, 
aud having once secured their support and concur 
rence, proceeding to lay dowu exactly the same 
plans and rules for their guidance, ax they would 
nave done had the other sex been concerned. It ne- 
ver entered their imagination, that any precautions 
were at all necessary Ror the preseevation of female 
delicacy, of which, perhaps, they had not the nicest 
ideas, if we may judge from their conduct; nor 
would they have considered it worthy of uotice, when 
pat in Competition with the move important concern 
of raising woney and, making a show. ‘Their object 
was to culist the greatest number under their ban- 
ners, without considering what was really wanted — 
{have no hesitation in asserting, that the numbers 
employed in the business are double what would be 
necessary, were it not thoaght importaut to have a 
mutiitude, In forming the rates of the Bible Auxie 
liary Society, those who were to carry them into effect 
had uo voice; sustead of being left at libewty to pro. 
pose such questions as they might think proper to 
the various individuals they solicited, they were ab- 
surdly fettered with a string of queries, to be used 
on all occasions, to the rich aud poor, the jearned 
and ignorant, not considering that what was proper 
in one instance, might be impertinent in another, 
Many of the collectors have other avcations of the 
same nature, which they might very well perform at 
the same time, but the rules of the Auxiliary Society 
forbid this, Lcaunot see any insurmountable ob- 
Jection to collecting the subscription monthly, in- 
stead of every week, which would at once strike off 
three-fourths of the number of collectors. To show 
the absurdity of their plan of questioning, f annex 
a dialogue between these female inquisitors and a 
shopkeeper of their distvict, who, seeing two well- 
elgarcte sparen enter ue shop, with a basket, which 
he naturally expects to furhish with some of 
makes his best oa with —— 

Shopk What would you please to want, ladies ? 
Ist. Lady. We wish to know what family you 
have. 

Shopk. Ma'am ! 

lst L. We would thank you to inform us of the 
oumber of your children, servants, de, 

Shopk [Much astouished, supposing it to be a 
ruse de quer of Mr. Bowsteads, for the better col. 
lection of the assessed taxes, tries to frighten bis dog 
out of the room,.|—Children, Mv’'am—t1 have a wife 


| ind four children—two apprentices for the shop, he- 


sides the maid, 
2d L. | Polls out pen, ink, and paper ite 
Ist L, bbe they A read PPP me Peed) 
Shopk, Why yes, Ma'am —at least L think so,~ 
James, go and ask Kitty whether she cau read, [ Beit 
James | 
Ist L. Have you any Bibles ? 
Shopk We don’t sell Bibles in the shop ; but there 
is one in the house, 
Ist L, What religion ave you? 
Shopk A Clirwtian, UC hope, Ma'am, 
lof L, But of what sect or denomination? 
Shoph. 1 am of nv sect or denomination; I ant a 
Churchman. 
Ist L. Write down Episcopalian, 
Shopk. No, Churehman. 
[ fe-enter James. | 
Jas Kitty says, she learned to read when a girl 
hut has not practised much lately. / 
ad £. [Writes.] 
bet L, Will you allow us to speak to your ser- 
vant 
Shoph. Janse, go call Kitty up :—what is she do. 
ing? 
Jas. She iv only peeling potatoes, Sir. 
oe L, We will go to her in the Kitchen, if you 
Case, 
Shoph, You may perhaps find (he kitchen rather 


dirty, tadies 
Ladies, Ob, never mind that, [Bxit Ladies.) 


‘ 


SCENE Il, 
KUSCHEN, KITTY PEELING POTATOKS, 
tet 1, What is your came, young woman? 
Kitty Kitty Govusetooge, Ma'am, 
Ist L. How old are you? 
Kitty, Twenty-two, Ma'am, 
2d 1. (Writes. | 
Ist L. What kind of a mistress and master hgve 
you? 
Kitty. 
le L. 
Kitty. 
et L 
Kitty. No 
L. Should you tike to have a Bible? 
Kitty, 1 dont know, Mam ; 
‘The scene generally concludes hy Kitty producing 


Decent fulks enough. 

Do they ever read the Bible to you} 
No. 

Do you ever read it yourself? 
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her two-pence or three pence, to have a Bible at the 
€nd of a twelve month. 1 shall make no comment 
on this, as 1 have already been too lengthy, and shall 
ouly express a hope that the ladics will make use of 
their reason, to judge of the propriety of their con 
duct, and not suffer themselves to be tamely led by 
a few, who tuke no share te the toil or burden of the 
bosiness. They certainly deserve great credit for 
the sacrifices they have made, in devoting #0 mucl 
of their time to thie object: T am well convinced 
few of then louk upon if in the light either of plea- 
sure or amusement, but ‘merely sobmit to the disa 
greeable task from conscientious motives. T would 


just suggest to them, whether they would not be full | 


as well employed in assisting thove institutions whose 
object in to seck out the abodes of misery ano 
wretchedness, and administer to their temporal a 
well as spiritual necessities. Seach conduct would 
indeed be less conspicuous, but the silent, the inde 
scribuble feelings of the heart, aod the mild con. 
sciousness of having followed the best impulses of 
their nature, woald amply compensate auy sacrifices 
they might make. 
1 remain with respect, 
G.R. 
P. §—If the ladies would convene a gevern! 
meeting, and admit myself and A. M. into they 
couucils, we should doubtless be able to devise some 
plan to remedy the evils complained of 





70 THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

1 shall feel obliged by an insertion in the next 
Kalcidoscope of a few remarks on the subject which Ms 
engaged A. M. in a paper war with Dorcas and her as- 
sistants. ; 

If A. M. be allowed to have successfully disposed of 
the “ skirmishers,” the submission of ** the main body” 
has completed his victory over all the forces which have 
hitherto appeared against him. The truth of his asser- 
tion, that Dorcas and Misant/ropos have lost sight of 
the true point of dispute, is, in my Opinion, apparcnt on 
the face of their productions ;.and I think it is equally 
clear, that the letter of 8. contains an admission of the 

ropriety of A. M.'s advice to the ladies. It is stated 
by S. as a well known fact, that ** Ladies arc sometimes, 
when collecting donations, put to the blush by the rude-/ 
ness and brutality of clurls;" and that ** some ladies ara 

erhups more importunate than is quite becoming.” 

WV hat more has "t M. contended for, than is here con- 
fessed ? He bas not pretended to maintain, that every 
particular instance of application for pecuniary aid must 
necessarily produce a shock to the delicacy of the appli- 
cant; and surely it cannot with any consistency be de- 
nied, that such blushes as are excited by such causes 
must ill ne the cheek of a modest and delicate fe- 
male. If the petson applied to must be sensible that it 
is his “duty” to comply, and that * an obligation” is 
conferred on him, by * taking the trouble to distribute 
hiwcharity to so much better purpose than he could do 
luimself ;"' why should some of these ladies have any oc- 
cusion to be ** more importunate than is quite becom- 
ing?” And if they are thus inportunate, do they not 
conduct themselves in a very indelicate manver?"’ ‘The 
idea of ** an obligation” being conferred, is really an 
affront to the head and to the heart. 

The ill judged and ill tempered language which S. 
has made tise of does not add to the merit of the advo- 
cate ot the cause. How senseless and unmeaning is his 
splenetic attack upon dandies, which, for ought that has 
fr appeared, is no more applicable to A. M. than to 
jimeelf. ‘ 

In the midst of a laboured definition of female delicacy 
and its efficts, and remarks on we er in qualifying 
Jadics for the oftice of conmuniorf with the poor and 
ignorant, which only prove that S. has deviated from 
the question as widely as either of his predecessors, be 
asks who among the other sex would become substitutes, 
if the ladies were to be prevented from ry | ** asse- 
ciations to receive subsenptions” and provide clothing ? 
Who has objected to such associations? The vole ques- 
ton in dispute, as vi. M. has repeatedly stated, 18 that 
of the prepricty or ee riety of collecting subscriptions ; 
and however lwudable the desire of doing good may be, 
I aw of opinion with A. M. that the interference of la- 
dies, in the characters of collectors of money from door 
to door, is an improper and unbecoming practice. Al- 
though, generally speaking, an uaintance with the 
dead languages is desirable and meritorious, yet few nen 
would wish to see their wives or daughters set up for 
classical scholars, and pore over a Greck or Hebrew ma- 
nuscript, when they ought to be engaged in houschold 
concerns. L. 

April 23, 1819. 


Anecdotes. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM JOUNSON, 
Superintendant of Indian Affairs, in America. 





siete 
Extracted from * The Universal Magazine of Know- 
ledge and Pleasure,” for September, \778. 
i 
Soon after Sir Willam Johnson had been appointed 
@uperintendant of the above place, he wrote to Eng- 
land for some suits of clothes, richly laced. When they 
arrived at Sir William's, Hendrick, king of the five na- 
tions of the Mohawks, was present, and particularly 
admired them, but without saying any thing at shat 
time co Sir William. In a few days, Hendrick called 
on Sir Wiliam, and acquainted him that be had had «| 
dean, Op Sir William's enquiring what it was, be told 
him that he had dreamed that he Fad given him one of 
those flue sults which he hed lately received from over 
* The Great Water." Sir William took the hint, andj 
jinmediately presented him with one of the richest suits. 
Hendnck, highly pleased with the generosity of Sir Wil- 
am, retired. Sir Willian, some time after this, hap- 
ary, to be mw compan) with Hendrick, wold him that 
he oso dad had a dvewm. Hendrick being very soli- 
cious to know what it wes, Sir Willem informed him, 
that he dread Chat he Gifendrick) had made him a pre- 
rent of a parucelar tract of land, (he most valuable on 
the Mohawk River) of about $000 acres. Mendrick 
presented him with the land ‘inumediately, with this 
shrewd remark i—** Now, Ser William, | will never 
dream with you again, you dream too hard for me.”"— 
The above tract of land is called w this hour, Sir Wil 
hiacs’s Dreaming Land. X. 





A horse belonging te Mr. Mauhew Moyle, of Chase-| 
war, was taken ill and diced a few days since: as no} 
cau.e could be assigned for its ilness, the carcase was 
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FROM MOORE'S MELODIES. 





In slumber, I prithee how is it, 
That souls are oft taking the air, 
A paying each other a visit, 


Last night, ‘tis in vain to Ceny it, 
Your soul.took @ fancy to raam ; - 
For I heard her, on tip-toc so quict, 
~ Come ask whether minc-was at howe. — 
And mine let her in with deli 
it, 


For when souls come tagether at nigl 


There's no knowing what they may’nt do! 


And your little soul, heaven bless her, 
Had much to cotiplain a fo mi 
Of how sadly you wrong-and oppress her, 

By keeping her prison'’d all da ° 


“« If I happen,” said she, ‘* but to steal 
For a peep now and then to her eye, 
Or, to quiet the fever I feel, | 
Just venture abroad on a sigh ; 


In an instant she frightens me in 


For fear I should stray into sin, 
Or, what is still worse, into error! 


I am shut up in corners and places, 
Where truly I blush to be seen.” 


Upon hearing this piteous confession, 
My soul looking tenderly at her, 
Declar'd as for grace and discretion, 
He did not know much of the matter ; 


** But to-morrow, swect spirit,” he said, 
** Be at home after midnight, and then 

I will come when your lady’s in bed, 
And we'll talk o'er the subject again. 


So she whisper'd a word in his ear, 
I suppose to her door to direct him, 
And—just after midnight, my dear, 
Your polite little soul may expect him. 


” 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ODE TO SCANDAL, 


—— 


—_- 


Now, now indeed, I burn with sacred fires, 
"Tis Scandal’s selt that every thought inspires ! 


I feel, all potent Genius! now I feel 


Each moment to my prying eyes 
Some fresh disfigur’d beauties rise ; 
Kach moment I perceive some flaw 
That e’en ill-nature never saw. 


In accents wisely faint, — 
** Divine Cleora rather squints : 
** Maria uses paint ! 


** Yet be not her's the praise ; 


** Hem ! she may thank her stays. 


** Each fool of Delia’s figure talks, 
** And celebrates her fame, 


** I vow I think she’s lame. 


** Lawk, how the creature starcs : 


** L give myself such airs !” 


To Woman every charm was given, 

Design'd by all indulgent Heaven, 
To soften grief or care ; 

For ye were form’d to bless mankind, 

‘Ye harmonize and soothe the mind : 
Indeed, indeed, ye were. 


Ill-nature’s whisper, Envy’s sneer, 
Your power that moment dies : 


And fools when angry will retort 
What men of sense despise. 


Leave then such vain disputes as these 

And take a nobler road to please, — 
Let candour pee your way ; 

So shall you daily conquests gain, 

And captives, happy in your chain, 
Be proud to own your sway. 





paper. 





ON PEACE. 


— - 
Long, too . has hellish war, 
‘oF ines the Furies bred, 
With aay a ly wound and scar, 
The soldier sent to his low bed. 


Full many a widow heaves the sigh, 
And hetplass orphan —. the tear, 
For him, untimely doom’ 
Far, 
Detested Fiend ! avaunt—nor more 
O'er Britain let thy pinions spread ; 
Be hush'd for aye the cannon’s roar, 
Of British blood enough is shed. 
0 come fair Peace, celestial maid, 
No rapine marks thy flow’ry way ; 
No virgin thinks of thee afraid, 
But all the good invite thy sway. 


O come and ever with us dwell, 
Then shall again our valleys smile ; 
And hyiins to thee in air shall swell, 
From shore to shore around our isle. 


Th sister too, of Heavenly birth, 
cligion, shali thy steps attend ; 


to die, 





epen 4, when an adder nearly two fect and w half long 
siauach. | 


was found i the 


O come, ye st rs upon earth, 
And here till time shall end, 


far, from all his soul held dear. 


ec bodies are—heav'n knows where ° 


t, 
And they talk’d and th re the time through, 


With some phantom of prudence or terror, 


So instead of displaying m Sy 
Thro’ look, and tree wile and thro’ mien, 


BY THE RT. HON. R. B. SHERIDAN.* 


Thy working magic through each artery steal ; 


But hush! some airy whisperer hints, 


“ That though some fups of Celia prate, 
** For, if she should be passing straight, 


** But for my part, whene’er she walks, 


«* And sce Ma’am Harriet toss her head, 


** Well, well, thank Heaven, it can’t be said, 


The Ode concludes with the following Stanzas :— 


But when from those sweet lips we hear 


Fach coxcomb makes your name his sport, 


© This composition has been attributed to the Right Hon. G, 
Tierney, as whose work it was formerly priated in a 


Bath news- 
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give that set to Tweedside, and sung by Effie. 
‘* My friends and fame are from me gone, 
And I must never know them more, . . : 
The hope, the pride of life are flown, 
iM. Oh!) would my life itself were o’er ! 
_ 4, Why should a wish for-life be mine, |. 
Since none will know and love me here, 
When laid in earth, my woes, my fate, 
May claim from Pity’s eye a ted. 


Poor suffering heart, that dates not seck 
The fri p that from death might save ; 
, In secret weep, in silence break, 
Me aa rug 'y Sorrow in = grave. 
grave, the grave, the silent grave 
Is all the reftize lett thee here, 
Then lost and lone one die; thy fate 
May claim from Pity’s ¢ye a tear. 





The following is her song on the eve of her trial :— 
SONG=+**: Within a mile of 'Edinbro’ town.” 
The linnet caroli’d not more light, 
To woodland and to wild, 
Than [, when on my raptur’d sight 
Youth's glowing morning smil’d, 
But oh ! the flash of morning bright 
Is wrapt in lowering clouds, 
My trembling soul a fearful night 
n boding’ darts shrouds, 


O fool! I saw no ill to dread 
Within the bower of love; 

Nor saw the deadly snake that fed 
Beneath the flowers I wove. 

Now every blossom has dcclin’d, 
Touch'd by its venom’d breath ; 

And all the roses passion twin’d 
Are turn’d to weeds of death. 


MR KEKPETS OPEL OOYO—— 
Law Lntelliqenee. 


FLINY'SHIRE GREAT SESSIONS. 








Superstition.—On Thursday last, came on the trial 
of John Edwards, Jabourer, tor obtaining money under 
false pretences. ‘The tenor of the indictment is curi- 
ous, and the subject of the charge at once, ludicrous 
and melancholy. We have before had occasion tc 
tention that in the parish of LJandrillo in Rhos, Car- 
narvonshire, is situated a certain well, called Fynngn 
Elian, into which, according to tradition, if any mis- 
chievous perconage put the name of one whom he wishe: 
to injure, the poor wight whose name is thus malicious- 
ly deposited, becomes immediately ew and can 
neither prosper in body or estate, until hi€@esignation, 
style, and title, be fished out of this well. Upon thi 

notable busis, the prisoner, John Edwards, finding a 
due portion of credulity in one Edward Pierce, con- 
trived to deprive him of a certain portion of the lawful 
money of Great Britain, to wit, 14s. 6d. by asserting 
that his name had been put in the mystic well. After 
Mr. Hill (Attorney-General) had stated the case, of 
course to the great amusement of the Court, the hones: 
‘oy nigel was culled Ps and as nothing can exceed 
is own story, he must be allowed to tell it. 

Edward Pierce, examined by Mr. Temple.—I live 


Edwards at own house, called Berth ddu, in the 
|parish of Northop, in the month of April, 1815. I 
understood 1 had been put in Fynnon Elian ; Imean my 
name had. been put in. I thought something was thv 
matter with me. ;—Tsaw every thing going cross. 1 was 
infermed that John Edwards pulled people out of the 
well; I went to him, in order to be pulled out. I told 
him something was the matter with me. He imme- 
diately observed, that my mame was put in Fynnon 
Elian, J trembled /—He said it was not then a fit time 
to take my name out, but desired me to wait till the 
next full moon, when he weald take me out. He re- 
uested me in the interim, to read the following psalms, 
» 7, 90, 68, 109, and 118; afterwards he would 
let me know when to go to Fynnon Elian, as there 
were other people to go with us: it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to gothere: | went'to his house in May follow- 
lowing, to a about the proper time to go to the 
well, He said we would go the following Sunday, and 
desired me to meet him in St. Asaph. We met there 
at seven o'clock on the Sunday evening; it was then 
full moon! When I sdw him at St. Asaph, he 
desired. me to go on one side with him, to pay 
the money, which he said was to be given to the 
woman of the well, for taking my mame out: he 
said if I paid him, my name would be taken out. | 
was to pay 15s. but I told him J had only 14s. 6d by me, 
which . accepted / He told me, that in consequence 
of ‘having my nzme taken out, I should have my heal:h 
and authority as 1 wished to bave. I paid him the 
money in order that my name might be taken out.— 
John Edwards, myself, and two other men, on th: 
same business, then started for the well: we arriv.:' 
there from twelve to half-past twelve on Sunday night. 
I never saw the well before ; Edwards called me to the 
well, and showed it me. We went toa stilenear the 
well; he bid us three go over and remain there till be 
fetched the key from the house where the woman ci 
tbe well lived. He told me be would then pay th 
woman; he did not say where the house was. The 
well was insidea fence. I did not see a key ; there was 
ho door on'tt to my Khowledge. Edwards was absent 
about ten minutes ; when he returned, he desired one 
of the men to follow him. One of the strangers went 
with him; when the man returned, | went in bis 
stead. I found Edwards at the well: he bid me stand 
on one side of the well, and say the Lord’s Prayer. 1 
cidso. He then emptied the well with a small wood. » 
cup. When emptying it he prayed to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; the oan then filled again. He then put 
some water into the cup, and desired me to drink some 
of it, and throw the remainder over my head: he said 
1 must do ‘so three times. 1 complied. After this, 
tdwards said now we will look fur your name ; he pur 
bis hand a lide sbove near where the water goes une 
he well; he found something immediately, and said, 
+ here is something,” which he gave to me. He d.- 
sired me co put m) haidciv; Ididso; but could tnd 
nothing. What he g.ve me was a picce of slate, a 
cork, a piece of sheet lead, rolled up, and ticd .egerh r 
with a wire. Tdid notopen it rill Pgor home. le wa 
in my possession till then. When | opened the shect 
lead, 1 tound a piece of parehmene inside, with the 


at Ltaydyroag. in the county of Denbigh. I saw John. 
is 








me ;vand that | should come’on better than usual, 4 
gaye, the sleee, Sc; to- Bdward Chelwall; 1 ing 
them in,my Resegesion, then. a 

Cross-examined by Mr. Manley.—tI can’t tell, wy 
better after going to the well. of my da 

was ill before I went there ; she was better after I came 
back. My cows,, horses, sheep, cats, nor 
were not ill, nor was my wife cross; but I t 
something was the matter with me. Edwards told mg 
my Name was put in the well; he said if I would 
him 15s. he would take my name. out. I don't kn 
what you mean by ghosts? No! I saw no cows with, 
out heads, nor: id see black pins! I thought if tay 
name wag in'the well 1 should not prosper. Edward 
told me if my name continued in the well 1 weuld Ps 
worse and worse every moon after another! Bh. 

The ease for the prosecution’ having closed, M;’ 
Manley then addressed the Court and Jury om behas 
of the defendant, with the greatest, skiil and face 
ness, which, if possible, caused even a greater de 
of. risibility than’ the able and ludicrous address of the 

Attorney-General. ‘ oy 

No’ withesses were called on the part of the de, 
fendant. 
_ The Learned Chief Justice then proceeded to sun 
up the evidence, and after baving animadverted mug 
on the enorinity of the offence, recapitulated the eyj.. 
dence with the greatest ability and discrin:iuation, 

The Jury, after 2 few minutes’ delibe 
the defendant guilty. -He was sentenced to. be cop. 
yaks the county gaol, for éwelve calendar monthien 

prit 1s. : 








RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
The following chapter, in imitation of Scriptural lm. 
guages is from the works of the estimable Benjamiz 
ranklin :— 
PARABLE. 


1. And it came to pass. after these things, that Abn. 
jham sat in the door of his tent, about the going down 
of the Sun. 
2. And behold a man bent with age, coming from 
oe way of the wilderness leaning on a staff. 

| 3..And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto 
‘him, turn in, I prey thee, and wash thy feet, and tary 
‘all night 5 and thou shalt rise early in the morning and 
igo thy way. 

4. And the man said, nay ; for I will abide under this 
trce. 

5. But Abraham pressed him ly; so he turned, 
and they went into the tent :—and Abraham baked un. 
leayen bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abra saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him, wherefore dost thou not worship 
the most high God, Creator of heaven and earth ? 

7 and the man answered and said, I do not worship 
thy God, neither do I call ape his name, for I have 
jmade to myself a god, which abideth always in my 
house, and provideth me with all thin 

8 And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, 
and he arose, and fell upon him, and drove him forth 
with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And God called unto Abraham, saying Abraham, 
where is the stran, 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would 
not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name, 
therefore have I driven him out from before my face in- 
to the wilderness. , 

11. And God said, have I borne with him these hun- 
dred and ninety and eight  yeatee and nourished him, and 
clothed him, notwi ing his rebellion agajnst 
and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bem 
him one night. 

12. And Abrah id ‘ 
wax hot agai fis servant ; lo, I have sinned, forgiv 
me I pra thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into th 
wilderness, and diligently sought for the man and found 
him, and returned with him to the tent, and when he 
had entreated him kindly, he sent him away on the 
rw, nd Goad spak raham, for this 
14, An e unto Ab saying, for thi 
thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hundred Years as 
strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will, I deliver them, and 
they shall came forth with power and with gladness of 
heart, and with much substance.—| Vol. II. p. 450.] 


A Bouncer.—Mr. John Nixon, of Kingsteadhill, 
parish of Holme-Cultram, has a grand-daughter who, 
though only eleven years and nine months old, ey 
18st. 2ibs, !!! is 4 feet 11 inches in height, and 4 

8 inches in citcumference. This phenomenon of exces- 
sive growth is well proportioned and enjoys excellent 
health. It is sup that there is. not her equal in 
ova and we have heard that it is intended to ex- 
hibit her throughout the kingdom.—Carlisle Journal. 

















Curious Circumstance —During the time of Divine 

Service at Appleby, lately, previous to the comm 

ment of the Assize, a hen entered the church, deposited 

an egg in one of the seats, and then announced the cit- 

muenaner to the audience by loud and continued cack- 
ig. 

| EID 





—_— mat 
Co Correspondents. 


‘apy CoLLecTors.—When this subject first engayed 
our attention, we had no idea how far the discussion 
would lead us.—In our present number will be found 
two lettegs on the ject; and we.-bave also to 
acknadictey two fart communications from 
S. W. and A. M. 


We trust our fair readers in general, and- particulafly 
the females whe are more immediately interested {a 
the discussion, will do us the justice to admit thet 
we have shown no partiality in the investigation ; #4 
our columns have been open to the champions 08 
both sides of the question ; and we wish it forthe? 
to be distinctly understood, that whilst the Kale 
doscope is at the service of the public on this point, 
we offer no opinion of our own, and consequently 
entertain ‘the reasonable hope. that we shall not 
incur the censure of those against whom the arg 
ment may seem to hear the hardest 


We shall attend to A CoNnsTANT Reaper, from 
Hyde, near Manchester. 
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etters E. P. upon it; there*wers also some crosses. Ir 
was too dark to read at the well) When Edwards 








| Seld also yay oe Evans, SSigwies, and Hall, Castle 
Street; Mr. 


Thomas Smith; Paradise Street; Mt 
Warbreck, Public Library, Lime-strect ; Mr. G 





wave ih me, he said he thought it was my name, «nd 
said every thing Would be might, aud go on well with) 


P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smithy 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready money only, 
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